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VIVES ON EDUCATION. 

In a letter from Louvain in 1518, Erasmus says: "Here we have 
with us Luis Vives, who has not passed his twenty-sixth year. 
Young as he is, there is no part of philosophy in which he does not 
possess a knowledge which far outstrips the mass of students. 
His power of expression in speech and writing is such that I do not 
know anyone who can be declared his equal at the present time." 
Sir Thomas More wrote in 1519: "Certainly, my dear Erasmus, 
I am ashamed of myself and my friends, who take credit to our- 
selves for a few brochures of a quite insignificant kind, when I see 
a young man like Vives producing so many well digested works. 
How great is his knowledge of Greek and Latin; greater still is 
the way in which he is versed in branches of knowledge of the 
first importance. Who is there who surpasses Vives in the quan- 
tity and depth of his knowledge?" 

Such testimony from Erasmus, the prince of the literary world, 
and Sir Thomas More, the most fascinating personality of the time, 
must claim an interest for Juan Luis Vives. 

Vives was a Spaniard, born at Valencia in the year of the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, that annus mirabilis that also 
saw the conquest of Granada and the expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. Vives was a brilliant student in the University of Paris, 
but by a severe struggle, worked out his literary salvation, by 
passing from the Cimmerian darkness of the mediaeval scholasti- 
cism to the "good letters" of the Renaissance interest in classical 
authors. He taught at Louvain, then went to England, where 
he was attached to the court of King Henry VIII and Queen 
Catharine of Aragon, his compatriot. He also lectured on human- 
ist subjects at Oxford, being associated with the newly established 
foundation of Corpus Christi College. Between 1523 and 1528, 
by special arrangement, he was allowed to complete his academic 
and courtly work in half the year and spend the other half in 
Belgium, chiefly at Bruges. He was dismissed from the English 
Court on account of his friendliness to the cause of Queen Catharine 
of Aragon, at the time of the divorce. He died at Bruges in 1540. 

Vives is the typical instance of the humanist classical scholar 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, who regarded scholar- 
ship, not as an end in itself, but as a means for social service. He 
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said: "We (scholars) must transfer our solicitude (from princes) 
to the people"; and again: "This is the point of all studies; this 
is the goal. Having acquired our knowledge, we must turn it 
to usefulness, and employ it for the common good". Conse- 
quently, being at a transition stage between medievalism and 
modern times, he is remarkable for his instinctive fascination for 
the lines of development afterwards taken in the progress of 
modern thought. Again, this is true of him to a greater degree than 
it was true of Erasmus. He is the pioneer, for instance, of Bacon 
in the advocacy of observation and experiment in the natural 
sciences, and in his employment of the inductive method. He 
wrote the first modern history of philosophy. He is the father 
of the empirical treatment of psychology. He is the first writer 
to suggest in detail an organized system of poor-relief as a civic 
and natural duty. Along with Erasmus he claims the highest 
recognition as an apostle of universal peace among nations. 

Such a remarkable combination of interests, together with 
pioneering work in each is unique in his period. 

When these facts are borne in mind, we are prepared to find 
that a man of such wide knowledge and interests would write a 
book of great significance in relation to his times, on the subject 
of Education. His work has been described as "way-breaking" 
for modern times. 

The work of Vives on Education is entitled: De Disciplines. 
It is divided into two parts: the De Corruptis Artibus libri vii 
and the De Tradendis Disciplinis libri v. The former part deals 
with the degeneration of knowledge since the classical times when 
the liberal arts flourished. There is to be found here an immense 
amount of interesting material, probably, on the whole the best 
picture in a single work of the state of the whole range of knowledge, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The second part, the 
De Tradendis Disciplinis or the Transmission of Knowledge, may 
be described as the positive or constructive side of Vives's treat- 
ment of Education, with his Educational theory. The five books 
deal with Educational Origins, Schools, Language Teaching, Higher 
Studies, Studies and Life, and a charming study of The Scholar's 
Life and Character, as it should manifest itself both to itself and 
to the world. 

Vives is the first writer to ground Education on psychology. 
"Observe the child, and adapt your aims and methods to his 
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needs," may be said to be his main principle. Only those fit for 
the higher learning should proceed to it. The slow wits are more 
to be trusted than the quick. But conferences of masters of each 
school should meet every few months and determine individual 
procedure for each boy. The vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction, not Latin. Boys should be allowed (contrary to 
the custom of the times) to speak in the vernacular in playing- 
times. All languages, Latin included, should be taught by the 
direct method. Grammar teaching should be brought to a mini- 
mum. Reading of authors, the acquisition of the knowledge- 
material to be found in foreign writers is the chief and first concern. 
Vives was the first to attach importance to the teaching of modern 
history. He thinks that Froissart, Monstrelet, Comines and the 
Spanish Valera "are not less worthy of being known and read 
than the majority of Greek and Latin historians. He has much 
to say as to the importance of religious education. Pupils should 
"enter into their schools full of reverence, as if into holy temples." 
Education has for its purpose the culture of the mind. It is not 
merely the instrument for acquiring honours or money." Payment 
of teachers should not be based upon capitation fees but should be 
arranged by the state, so that teachers' salaries should be "just as 
much as a good man would desire, but such as a bad man would 
despise." Teachers should not be anxious for large numbers of 
pupils, but for excellent, intrinsic work. " Christ taught for our 
service, not for His own ostentation." "Who can bewail the few- 
ness of his scholars, when the Creator of the world was satisfied 
with a school of twelve men?" 

The special quality of Vives's treatise is this demand for the 
highest and best disinterested work of the teacher, and the glow 
and love of acquisition of knowledge on the part of the pupil. 
Sir Thomas More had written his Utopia, where even the sea- 
faring man was excellently trained in Greek as well as in Latin. 
Vives, who was one of the happy band of visitors to More's house 
at Chelsea is characterized by the same spirit. Both were not 
only learned men, but also lovers of knowledge. The spirit of 
Vives's treatment of education, in this work now translated into 
English for the first time 1 may be stated in his own words: "If 

'Vives: On Education. A translation of the de Tradendis Disciplinis of 
Juan Luis Vives. Together with an Introduction by Foster Watson, D.Lit. 
Professor Emeritus in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, Cam- 
bridge (England): at the University Press, 1913. 
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you think, friends, that I seem to offer right judgments, see well 
to it that you give your adherence to them, because they are true, 

not because they are mine You, who seek truth, 

make your stand, wherever you think that she is." 

Foster Watson. 
London, England. 



